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Abstract 


Appended to the royal wardrobe accounts, the jewel accounts of King Henry II of England 
are the earliest records of their type. Describing gifts that were given and received by the king, 
the purchase of textiles, precious metal objects and specie, as well as the regalia, the Henrician 
jewel accounts provide valuable information about the aesthetics and material culture of 
English kingship during the thirteenth century. This article explains how the royal jewel 
accounts were created and structured, considers their utility, and shows how they can be used 
to shed new light on Henry IL]’s character and kingship. 


The loss of fabrics and precious metal objects from the royal collections of medieval 
England is almost total, a consequence of penury, reformation and civil war.' Today, 
most of the items that were once owned by Norman and Plantagenet rulers are known 
only from records or chronicles. Often damaged and difficult to read, the surviving 
documents may seem a poor substitute for the real thing, but French historians, 
working on the jewel inventories of the Valois, have long since recognized the immense 
value of these sources, which can be used to chart a prince’s personal and political 
fortunes.” 

During the thirteenth century, the most important source for the study of royal 
jewellery and plate in England is the compoti de jocalibus, jewel accounts. Forming part 
of the accounts of the king’s wardrobe, which are for the most part enrolled on the 
exchequer pipe rolls, the jewel accounts describe the gifts that were given and received 
by the king, the purchase of gems and specie, as well as the precious textiles that 
comprised the regalia. The jewel accounts of Henry III are the earliest records of their 
type. Jewel accounts survive from the reigns of Henry’s successors until the reign of 


* Versions of this article were presented at King’s College London, the University of Cambridge, the 
University of Edinburgh and the Institute of Historical Research. The author is grateful to all those who asked 
questions on these occasions. He would also like to thank David Carpenter and Jenny Stratford for reading a 
draft of this article. Muddles or omissions that remain are, of course, his own responsibility. 


! M. Campbell, ‘Metalwork in England, c.1200-1400’, in Age of Chivalry: Art in Plantagenet England 1200-1400, 
ed. J. Alexander and P. Binski (1987), pp. 162-8; N. Stratford, ‘Metalwork’, in English Romanesque Art 1066-1200, 
ed. G. Zarnecki, J. Holt and T. Holland (1984), pp. 232-6. 

? Inventaires de Jean Duc de Berry, ed. J. Guiffrey (2 vols., Paris, 1894-6), i, pp. xvi-xxxvi; F. Avril, ‘Trois 
manuscrits napolitans des collections de Charles V et de Jean de Berry’, Bibliotheque de I’Ecole des Chartes, 
Cxxvii (1969), 291-328; P. Henwood, ‘Administration et vie des collections d'orfèvrerie royales sous le règne 
de Charles VI (1380—1422), Bibliothèque de l’Ecole des Chartes, cxxxviii (1980), 179-215; L’inventaire du trésor du 
dauphin future Charles V 1363: les débuts d’un grand collectionneur, ed. D. Gaborit-Chopin (Nogent-le-Roi, 1996), 
Pp. 6-19. 
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Edward III.> No comparable run of accounts exists for any other medieval kingdom.* 
The jewel accounts of Henry III are of great historical value because of the light they 
shed on the aesthetics and material culture of English kingship. In particular they show 
how a monarch used jewels, fabrics and precious metal objects to enhance his political 
authority, to increase the flow of money into the royal coffers, even to express his 
personality.” 

The sequence of English royal wardrobe accounts, of which the jewel accounts form 
part, begins during the minority of Henry III. The wardrobe accounts are the record 
of an audit that had been convened before the exchequer barons.° The main purpose 
of the audit was to determine how the wardrobe’s keeper had spent his cash receipts, 
in order to guard against peculation. The audit also documented the precious objects 
that were in the keeper’s custody. Fifteen wardrobe accounts, submitted by ten different 
keepers, cover thirty-five of Henry III’s fifty-six years on the throne.’ The accounts of 
Henry’s wardrobe are of no standard length. This contrasts with later reigns where 
wardrobe accounts invariably cover a discrete regnal year. The shortest wardrobe 
account of Henry’s reign spans a little over eight months between 1 January and 6 
August 1265.° It consists of 3,338 words and is 140 lines long. The longest account, 
covering just over five years between 25 June 1245 and 17 February 1252, has 13,937 
words and is 330 lines long.” 

The information contained within a wardrobe account was based on two sets of 
annually compiled rolls that were handed to the exchequer as proof of how the keeper 
had spent his cash receipts. The submission of these rolls was necessary because the 
exchequer barons had no prior knowledge of the wardrobe’s cash or credit transactions 
before the audit took place. One set of rolls, known as rolls of particulars (rotuli de 
particulis), were submitted by the keeper himself. The second, duplicate set, known as 
counter-rolls (contrarotuli), were submitted by another wardrobe clerk, who vouched for 
the accuracy of the keeper’s testimony. The exchequer kept the counter-rolls after the 
audit and it is invariably these that survive today, filed in The National Archives’ E ror 
series.” 


° T. E Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England: the Wardrobe, the Chamber and the Small 
Seals (6 vols., Manchester, 1920—33), iii. 52-4, iv. 266. See also R. E Green, Poets and Princepleasers: Literature and 
the English Court in the Late Middle Ages (Toronto, 1980), pp. 4—8. 

* A single gift list survives from the reign of Philippe Auguste of France. It only appears to cover Feb. 1206 
(Les registres de Philippe Auguste, ed. J.W. Baldwin (Paris, 1992), pp. 229-37). For gifts that were given and received 
by Islamic rulers in the roth century, see al-Qadi al-Rashid Ibn al-Zubayr, The Book of Gifts and Rarities, trans. 
G. al Hijjawi al-Qaddumi (Cambridge, Mass., 1996). For ecclesiastical registers, see B. M. Bolton, ‘Qui fidelis est 
in minimo: the importance of Innocent IIs gift list’, in Pope Innocent II and his World, ed. J. C Moore (Aldershot, 
1999), pp. 113-40; L. Edward Phillips, ‘A note on the gifts of Leo III to the churches of Rome: “vestes cum 
storiis”’, Ephemerides Liturgicae, cii (1988), 72-8. 

5 Y. Potin, ‘Le roi trésorier: identité, légitimité et fonction des trésors du roi (France, XIII‘—XIV° siècle)’, 
in Le trésor au Moyen Age: questions et perspectives de recherche/Der Schatz im Mittelalter: Fragestellungen und 
Forschungsperspektiven, ed. L. Bukart (Neuchatel, 2005), pp. 119-30, which considers the role and function of royal 
treasure in the late medieval period. 

€ Tout, i. 188-205. 

7 For an analysis and transcription of each of the Henrician wardrobe accounts, see B. L. Wild, ‘The wardrobe 
accounts of King Henry HI of England, 1216-72’ (unpublished University of London Ph.D. thesis, 2008). The 
transcription is to be published by the Pipe Roll Society. 

8 The National Archives of the U.K.: Public Record Office, E 372/114 rot. 19d. 

° T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/95 rots. 7-8d. 

10 Over 60 of these rolls survive for Henry’s reign. A complete catalogue is provided in List of the Documents 
Relating to the Household and Wardrobe: John to Edward I, ed. P. M. Barnes (1964). 
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The earliest wardrobe account of Henry’s reign covers the last four years of the 
king’s minority (5 January 1224 to 10 April 1227). Enrolled on a single parchment 
membrane, it was edited by Tout in 1920 and for the Pipe Roll Society in 1982.'' The 
account is short and provides only a rudimentary survey of the keeper’s receipts and 
expenses. The second wardrobe account, covering the first two years of the king’s 
personal rule (17 May 1234 to 3 May 1236), is more detailed. Now written on the pipe 
roll, which was to become the usual place of enrolment, the account is divided into 
two untitled sections." The first part of the account itemizes the wardrobe keeper’s 
cash receipts from the recent accounting period, apparently in chronological order, and 
summarizes his expenses under the heads of individual rolls of particulars. The second 
part of the account describes, for the first time, the fabrics, furs and precious metal 
objects that were in the wardrobe keeper’s possession at the time of audit. An inventory 
like this is appended to all but three of Henry’s wardrobe accounts and typically makes 
up two-thirds of the pipe roll enrolment.’ 

The structure of the enrolled wardrobe account changed little between 1234 and 
1245. Thereafter it changed considerably. The alteration was due to the creation of 
the great wardrobe, a semi-autonomous department that was responsible for all of 
the wardrobe’s bulk fabric purchases.'* The great wardrobe could obtain revenue 
independently of the wardrobe. It also had its own keeper, who was expected to submit 
separate accounts to the exchequer, explaining the quantity of textiles that had been 
received and disbursed and what remained in stock." As a result, the keeper of the 
wardrobe no longer answered for fabrics at his audit and the enrolled wardrobe 
accounts ceased to record details of general cloth and textile purchases. The second part 
of the enrolled wardrobe account now focused exclusively on objects of precious 
metal, silks and prestigious textiles that were bought to make garments for the king and 
his family. As if to clarify, from 1245 the second part of the enrolled wardrobe account 
was given a separate title, and it is from here that we get the term ‘jewel account’. 
Initially, the title of the account was simply ‘compotus de jocalibus’, but in some later 
wardrobe accounts the title is longer. The jewel account of Henry of Ghent, keeper of 
the wardrobe between 26 July 1261 and 31 December 1264, is referred to as ‘the 
account of jewels, vessels of gold and silver, cloths of gold and arest’.'° Not all of the 


"T.N.A.: PR.O., E 361/4 rot. 4. Tout, i. 233-8; Roll of Divers Accounts for the Early Years of the Reign of Henry 
II, ed. F A. Cazel, jr. (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., xliv, 1982), pp. 50-4. 

1? Only one of Henry’s wardrobe accounts (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 361/1 rots. 1, 2), compiled during the period 
of baronial reform between 8 July 1258 and 25 July 1261, is enrolled separately. The account survives in two near 
duplicate copies on two parchment membranes. It appears to be a draft. 

1 No jewel account is appended to the wardrobe account enrolled on pipe roll T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/80, 
which covers the period 4 May 1236-27 Oct. 1236. Details of fabrics and precious metal objects from this 
accounting period are enrolled with the wardrobe account on pipe roll T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/79. Similarly, 
details of textiles and jewellery for the accounting period 28 Oct. 1241—24 June 1245 (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/88), 
are contained in the wardrobe account enrolled on pipe roll T.N.A.: PRR.O., E 372/95. No jewel account is 
appended to the wardrobe account enrolled on T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/96, covering the period 18 Feb.—27 Oct. 
12$2. 

14 Tout, iv. 349-74. 

1 As it happens, no audit of the great wardrobe appears to have been held in Henry’s reign. The first accounts 
of the great wardrobe survive from the reign of Edward I (see Records of the Household and Wardrobe 1285-6, ed. 
B. E Byerly and C. R. Byerly (1977), pp. 246-8; Records of the Household and Wardrobe 1286-9, ed. B. F Byerly and 
C. R. Byerly (1986), pp. 355-9). 

'© “compotus eiusdem magistri Henrici de jocalibus, vasis aureis et argenteis, pannis ad aurum, et pannis de 
aresta de toto predicto tempore’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/113 rot. 2). Arest is a type of gold cloth, woven in such 
a way as to produce a ribbed effect in the fabric (F Lachaud, “Textiles, furs and liveries: a study of the material 
culture of the court of Edward I (1272—1307) (unpublished University of Oxford Ph.D. thesis, 1992), p. 335). 
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jewel accounts written after 1245 were titled. The jewel account appended to Artauld 
of Saint Romain’s wardrobe account for the period 10 January 1255 to 28 April 1257 
is untitled,” as are the final three jewel accounts of the reign, which are appended to 
the wardrobe accounts of Ralph of Sandwich, Nicholas of Lewknor’” and Peter of 
Winchester.” 

The contents of the jewel account were changed again in 1261. A descriptive list of 
diverse objects was appended, including the coronation regalia.” It is not entirely clear 
why this information was incorporated into the wardrobe account, but there are two 
possibilities. First, by the late twelve-fifties the chancery rolls show that the wardrobe’s 
keeper had become the sole administrator and guardian of the royal treasure. Under 
King John and during the first three decades of Henry’s reign, much of the crown’s 
jewellery and plate had been kept by the Templars.” However, as the wardrobe 
expanded and became more important to the king, its keeper received greater 
responsibilities; custody of the crown’s valuables was one of these new duties. Second, 
the decision to append a descriptive list of the regalia to the wardrobe account may 
have been linked to the upheavals of this period, which saw the king reduced to a 
cipher by a group of his barons.” Just as his father, King John, had called in the jewels 
and regalia that were deposited in the crypts of abbeys and priories within days of 
conceding Magna Carta in 1215, Henry may have been concerned for the security of 
his treasure during a time of political strife.* Recording the regalia in the jewel 
accounts may have reassured him that it was safe.” The final six jewel accounts of the 
reign each contain a verbatim copy of the same list. 

The scale and splendour of the items that are recorded in the jewel accounts is 
striking. To give a general flavour, the very first jewel account, which forms part of the 
wardrobe account of Walter of Kirkham and covers the first two years of Henry’s 
personal rule from 4 May 1234 to 3 May 1236, mentions more than 2,000 objects.” 
Among this number are 173 rings, 103 gold brooches, 219 cloths of gold and 359 cloths 
of arest. Kirkham’s account also mentions 811 oboli de musc’ and 157 denarii. These were 
the gold dinars and double-dinars issued under the Almohade dynasty in Spain and 
north Africa.” The jewel account of Aubrey de Fécamp and Peter of Winchester, 
which covers the period from 8 July 1258 to 25 July 1261, mentions nearly 3,000 
objects.” This includes 112 cloths of gold, 107 cloths of arest, 467 brooches, 211 belts 


'7 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/99 rot. 15d. 

8 T.NLA.: PR.O., E 372/114 rot. rod, for the period 1 Jan.—6 Aug. 1265. 

 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/115 rot. rd, for the period 7 Aug. 1265-3 March 1268. 

°° T.N.A.: PR.O., E/372/116 rot. 1, for the period 4 March 1268-20 Nov. 1272. 

*! TD. A. Carpenter, ‘The burial of King Henry III, the regalia and royal ideology’, in D. A. Carpenter, The Reign 
of Henry II (1996), pp. 427-61. 

* A. Sandys, ‘The financial and administrative importance of the London Temple in the 13th century’, in 
Essays in Medieval History Presented to Thomas Frederick Tout, ed. A. G. Little and F M. Powicke (Manchester, 1925), 
pp. 147-62. Sandys argues that the New Temple ‘was used fairly regularly as a treasury for the Wardrobe’ under 
John, a role that became ‘more frequent still’ under his son. However, the role of the Temple diminished during 
the 1250s (see Calendar of Patent Rolls 1247-58, p. 185; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, pp. 151, 189, 213-14). 

2 D, A. Carpenter, ‘What happened in 1258?’, in Carpenter, Reign of Henry III, pp. 183-98. 

** Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, pp. 144b, 145a, 146, 147b, 148b, 149, 150b; A.V. Jenkinson, ‘The jewels lost in the 
Wash’, History, new ser., viii (1924), 161-8, at pp. 163-6. 

3 M.T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England 1066-1307 (2nd edn., Oxford, 1993), pp. 145-54- 

°° T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/79 rots. 11d and sd. 

*7 D. A. Carpenter, ‘Gold and gold coins in England in the mid-13th century’, Numismatic Chronicle, cxlvii 
(1987), 106-13, at pp. 108-9. 

8 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 361/1 rots. 1, 2. 
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and forty-nine basins. Also recorded are 623 oboli de musc’, twelve denarii, sixty-four 
pieces of gold and 162 besants; that is, the gold coin minted by emperor Frederick II.” 
A reference to 326 marks of gold in ‘new money’ (‘de nova moneta’) is an allusion 
to Henry’s gold coinage that was minted in 1257.” The final jewel account of the 
reign, covering the period from 4 March 1268 to 20 November 1272, describes just 
over 2,500 objects.*' This includes 221 brooches, 157 of which were gold, and 1,168 
rings, including eighty-one that were set with rubies, emeralds and sapphires. Among 
the gold and specie are 191 oboli de musc’, 182 denarii, 141 pieces of gold and 138 
besants. 

The jewel accounts describe other items of special interest. One entry from the 
account of Ralph of Sandwich, who served as wardrobe keeper between 1 January and 
6 August 1265, mentions the great bowl of silver, weighing 117 troy ounces,” which 
Henry used to wash the feet of paupers during the Maundy celebrations.” Another 
entry describes two miniature silver-gilt horses that had been given to King Henry 
by certain unnamed Jews (‘de dono Iudeorum’). These items, which together weighed 
225 troy ounces, were probably aquamanile.** Aquamanile were ewers fashioned in 
the form of an animal and used by priests and diners to wash their hands. A 
thirteenth-century bronze aquamanile in the shape of a mounted knight, now in the 
British Museum, indicates what the pieces in Henry’s wardrobe may have been like.” 

Entries in the jewel accounts do not always clarify what an item looked like or how 
the king came to receive it. Consequently, it is not possible to match objects between 
records. For example, the jewel account of Nicholas of Lewknor, which covers the 
period from 7 August 1265 to 3 March 1268, mentions a gold iusta,*° weighing £7 12s 
(eighty-eight troy ounces). This may refer to the gold vase set with pearls and gems that 
the earl of Derby, Robert de Ferrers, gave to the king on 19 December 1265, along 
with 1,500 marks.” The gift was intended as a peace offering because Ferrers had 
fought against the crown during the civil war, but it did little to assuage the king’s 
rancour. The figure set for the redemption of Ferrers’s forfeited lands was £50,000.” 


Carpenter, ‘Gold and gold coins’, pp. 107-8. 

D. A. Carpenter, ‘The gold treasure of King Henry III’, in Carpenter, Reign of Henry LI, pp. 125-9. 
T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/116 rots. 1, Id. 

In medieval accounts and inventories the weight of plate and jewellery is invariably given in pounds, 
shilling and pence. To express this weight in terms that are easier to comprehend, the penny-weight needs to be 
converted into troy ounces. To this day the standard means of weighing plate and jewellery is in troy ounces. One 
troy ounce equates to 31g. 

` “Idem reddit compotum de j magna pelve argenti ad usum regis ad lavandos pedes suos et pedes pauperum 
ad mandata ponderis x li. ij s. et vj d. de eodem remanenti. Et remanent’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/114 rot. 19). 
The bowl is also mentioned in the wardrobe accounts of Henry of Ghent (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/113 rot. 2d 
(26 July 1261-31 Dec. 1264)); Nicholas of Lewknor (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/115 rot. rd (7 Aug. 1265-3 March 
1268)); and Peter of Winchester (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/116 rot. 1d (4 March 1268-20 Nov. 1272)). 

* “Idem reddit compotum de ij™ equis argenti ponderis xix li. ix s. ij d. de dono Iudeorum . . . et remanent’ 
(T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/99 rot. 15d). At one point the wardrobe had six aquamanile in stock: ‘Idem reddit 
compotum de vj equis argenti deauratis cum rege et milite non ponderatis de eodem remanenti. Et remanent’ 
(T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/114 rot. 19). 

° The British Museum’s aquamanile dates from the late 13th century. The mounted knight probably carried 
a lance, which is now lost (Alexander and Binski, p. 256). 

% The translation of ‘iusta/e’ depends on context, but typically refers to a flagon or vase. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, p. 522. See also E. F Jacob, Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 
1258-67 (Oxford, 1925), pp. 217-18, which misdates Ferrers’s gift to 4 Aug. 1265. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, pp. 517-18; C. H. Knowles, ‘The resettlement of England after the Barons’ War, 
1264-7’, Tians. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., xxxii (1982), 25—41, at p. 33. 


29 
30 
31 
32 
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Belts listed in the jewel accounts as ‘magnae zonae’ may also include the exquisite cloth 
of gold belt, decorated with painted heraldic shields set in an imposing silver-gilt 
buckle, that was interred with the Spanish infante, Fernando de la Cerda, who died in 
1275.” The belt, which is in the monastery of Santa Maria de Las Huelgas of Burgos, 
was thought to be French, but more recently it has been suggested (on the basis of the 
painted arms) that it is English and was commissioned by Henry III for the count of 
Champagne.” 

Like many of the inventories that survive from France and England, the jewel 
accounts of Henry III were compiled from disparate documents and were rarely, if 
ever, the result of viewing the objects in royal residences and storehouses.*! 
Fragmentary wardrobe rolls surviving from the reigns of Henry HI and Edward I 
demonstrate that objects were inventoried and appraised when they were received into 
the wardrobe, rather than before the exchequer audit. It was from these records that 
information for the enrolled jewel accounts was gathered." 

The structure of the enrolled jewel account appears to have followed a specific roll, 
which had been handed to the exchequer at the time of the wardrobe keeper’s audit. 
Referred to as the roll of jewels (‘rotulus de jocalibus’), a single original belonging 
to the accounting period of Henry of Ghent (26 July 1261 to 31 December 1264) 
is known to survive. Consisting of two parchment membranes, each measuring 
approximately 190 X 600mm, which are sewn together at the head in exchequer 
fashion, the roll has forty-two entries that are divided into three sections. ‘Gold’ 
(‘aurum’) is written in the left margin at the start of the first section, ‘silver’ 
(‘argentum’) is written in the same position at the start of the second section. The third 
section, which contains the list of diverse objects and regalia that was appended to all 
jewel accounts written after 1261, is untitled.“ Ghent’s roll is unique, but records of 
this sort were probably written before each wardrobe audit. Besides gold and silver 
objects, the roll of jewels describes gifts and purchases; information that appears to have 
been taken from at least five others rolls. These rolls do not survive, but they are 
mentioned in the enrolled wardrobe accounts. A roll of purchased jewels (‘rotulus de 
jocalibus emptis’); a roll of silver jewels (‘rotulus de jocalibus argenti’); a roll of gold 
jewels (‘rotulus de jocalibus auri’); a roll of belts (‘rotulus de zonis’) and a roll of gifts 
given to the lord king (‘rotulus de donis datis domino regi’) are all cited.” In other 
words, what survives from Henry of Ghent’s keepership is a master roll. Considering 
the number of subsidiary rolls that were handed to the exchequer at the time of the 


3 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/95 rot. 7. 

* M. Goémez-Moreno, El panteon real de Las Huelgas de Burgos (Madrid, 1946), pp. 21-3, 91; B. M. Collin, The 
Riddle of a 13th Century Sword-Belt (Heraldry Soc., East Knowles, 1955); Vestiduras Ricas: El Monasterio de Las 
Huelgas y su Época 1170-1340, ed. J. Y. Luaces (Madrid, 2005), pp. 164-5. See also R. W. Lightbown, Medieval 
European Jewellery with a Catalogue of the Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum (1992), pp. 320-1. 

“' M. Meiss with S. Orff, ‘The bookkeeping of Robinet d’Estampes and the chronology of Jean de Berry’s 
manuscripts’, Art Bull., lii (1971), 225-35; L’inventaire du trésor du dauphin, pp. 3—6; J. Stratford, ‘Gold and 
diplomacy: England and France in the reign of Richard II’, in England and the Continent in the Middle Ages: Studies 
in Memory of Andrew Martindale, ed. J. Mitchell (Stamford, 2000), pp. 218-37, at pp. 220-1. 

2 Eg, T.N.A: PR.O., C 47/3/4/1. For a fuller discussion of this jewel inventory, which covers a 
seven-month period between 11 Nov. 1234 and 26 June 1235, see B. L. Wild, ‘A gift inventory from the reign 
of King Henry HI’, Eng. Hist. Rev. (forthcoming). 

® T.N.A.: PR.O., E 101/350/12. 

t See above. 

® T.N.A.: PR.O., E 361/1 rots. 1, 1d. A roll of brooches (‘rotulus de firmaculis’) survives from 1253-4 
although none of the jewel accounts refers to it (T.N.A.: PR.O., C 47/3/43 pt. 6). 
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wardrobe keeper’s audit, perhaps in excess of 100, it would have made sense to prepare 
a summary record that clearly explained the wardrobe’s transactions to the exchequer 
barons.*° 

Henry of Ghent’s roll of jewels was used as the exemplar when his jewel account 
was enrolled onto the pipe roll. The jewel account is not a verbatim copy of the roll 
of jewels, though. A series of asterisks, drawn in the left margins of the surviving 
roll, indicate that the exchequer scribe was meant to transfer the information to the 
pipe roll in a different order. Ghent’s enrolled jewel account also omits the marginal 
headings that appear in the roll of jewels, although it does leave a blank line 
between the different sections. But these are minor differences. The enrolled 
jewel account follows the wording of each of the forty-two entries exactly as they 
appear on the roll of jewels. Metal objects come first, beginning with gold, then 
silver-gilt and silver. Expensive fabrics like arest, samite and cloth of gold are 
recorded next. 

Each entry typically consists of six statements. The first explains what had come 
from existing stock; the second, what had been bought. The amount paid for an item 
is not noted in the jewel account. This information is recorded in the expense section 
of the wardrobe account. Between 1234 and 1245 the rubric ‘et respondet infra’ (‘and 
he [i.e., the wardrobe keeper] answers below’) was written after all fabric and jewel 
purchases in the expense section. This directed readers to the jewel account, which 
recorded the usage of the commodity. The third statement explains what had been 
received by gift, but the names of donors are not often recorded. Next comes the total 
of all items that had been received during the accounting period, that is, the sum of 
entries one to three. The fifth statement records the quantity that had been disbursed. 
The reason for distribution (that is, for the use of the king, for alms etc.) is often noted, 
but the names of those who received gifts seldom is. Finally, the sixth statement records 
what remained at the time of the exchequer audit. Each entry is introduced by the 
rubric, ‘idem X reddit compotum’ (‘the same wardrobe keeper renders account’). 
The distribution of the items is prefaced by the pronoun ‘de quibus’ (‘from which’). 
The following extract will illustrate this: 


predicto remanenti; (2) et de Cxxxv de pondere que ponderant xiij li. viij s. iy d. ob. de predicta 
empcione; (3) et de viij datis regi que ponderant xxxvij s. (4) Summa CCxx. De quibus (5) in 
donis datis diversis CLxvij et in oblationibus regis iij. (6) Et remanent L que ponderant vj li. xiij 


d. ob.** 


[The same (i.e., the wardrobe keeper) renders account (1) of seventy-seven brooches by weight, 
which weigh £11 4s 7d (130 troy ounces) from the aforesaid remainder; (2) and of 135 
[brooches] by weight, which weigh £13 8s 3'/2d (156 troy ounces) from the aforesaid purchase; 
(3) and of eight [brooches] given to the king, which weigh 37s (twenty-one troy ounces) (4) 
Total, 220 [brooches]. From which, (5) in gifts given to diverse people, 167 [brooches]; and in 
the oblations of the king, three [brooches]. (6) And fifty [brooches] that weigh £6 13'/od 


(seventy troy ounces) remain.| 


* The number of rolls handed to the exchequer is indicated by two wardrobe accounts. Peter Chaceporc’s 
account, for the period 24 June 1245—Feb. 1252, refers to 68 rolls. Aubrey de Fécamp’s and Peter of Winchester’s 
account, for the period 8 July 1258—25 July 1261, mentions 65 rolls. However, neither account mentions all of 
the rolls that were handed to the exchequer. 

1 Samite is an expensive silk that can be dyed green, purple, red or yellow. It is often woven with patterns 
(Lachaud, pp. 354-5). 

# TN.A.: PR.O., E 372/113 rot. 2. 
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The basis of each entry was, therefore, a simple subtraction; items in minus items 
out equals current stock. The information from the above extract can be tabulated 
thus: 


In 
Remainder 77 brooches 
Purchases 135 brooches 
Gifts 8 brooches 
220 brooches 
Out 
Gifts 167 brooches 
Oblations 3 brooches 
170 brooches 
Remain 


50 brooches 


The structure of Ghent’s enrolled jewel account is followed in all wardrobe 
accounts, although the number of entries varies.” Even the order in which individual 
objects are listed is the same. The only noticeable difference is that Ghent’s account, 
like all those compiled after 1245, is more detailed than earlier accounts. It is only in 
later jewel accounts, which focus on precious metal objects, that an item’s value or 
weight is consistently recorded. In the case of items that remained in the wardrobe’s 
stores from one accounting period to the next, later accounts also note the date of first 
receipt. Descriptions of individual items are also more detailed in the jewel accounts 
that are composed after 1245. 

The basic structure of the Henrician jewel account is clear and logical, but these 
records are not without their difficulties. In part this is a consequence of the way they 
were drawn up. Copying and synthesizing disparate records inevitably led to mistakes. 
The best and most bizarre example of the pitfalls of documentary compilation comes 
from the jewel account of Peter Chaceporc. Chaceporc served as wardrobe keeper for 
thirteen consecutive years from 28 October 1241 until his death on 24 December 
1254. There are three wardrobe accounts from Chaceporc’s keepership enrolled on the 
pipe rolls, but only his second account, for the period 24 June 1245 to 17 February 
1252, includes a jewel account.’ The explanation for this is linked to the king’s 
itinerary. 

Chaceporc’s final wardrobe account covers a period of just eight months. It was 
submitted to the exchequer at the end of October 1252 before the king left for 
Gascony. Because of the short accounting period it was presumably decided that a new 
jewel account was unnecessary. Chacepore appears to have prepared some documents 
for a jewel account in advance of his first audit of 1245, but the king’s expedition to 
Wales in June meant that he only accounted at the exchequer for his cash receipts and 
expenses. Chacepore did not answer for the textiles, furs and jewels of his first 
accounting period until February 1252, when he attended his second exchequer 


* The jewel accounts of Queen Eleanor’s wardrobe are similarly structured. 

5 Chacepore’s wardrobe accounts are enrolled as follows: (1) 28 Oct. 1241-24 June 1245, T.N.A.: PR.O., E 
372/88 rot. 14; (2) 25 June 1245-17 Feb. 1252, T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/95 rots. 7-8d; (3) 18 Feb—27 Oct. 1252, 
T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/96 rot. 1. 
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audit.™ The jewel account enrolled with Chaceporc’s second wardrobe account 
therefore covers his first and second accounting periods. It also makes use of old and 
new information. The result is perplexing. On numerous occasions the account 
suggests Chaceporc had a surplus of objects. In other words, he had disbursed more 
items than the wardrobe had in stock. These anomalies are rectified in a separate 
section at the end of the jewel account in what amounts to a masterstroke of paper 
accounting. Overall, the jewel account is made to balance, but the flow of objects in 
and out of the wardrobe during a particular regnal year is almost impossible to fathom. 

What Peter Chaceporc’s account demonstrates is that the jewel accounts are only as 
accurate as the material on which they are based. It is unfortunate, then, that the 
wardrobe’s jewel rolls are frequently found wanting. Many entries in the jewel account 
state that items had not been weighed or appraised, for example: 


Tres anuli de quibus duo ponderabant iij s. et viij d. et unus non ponderatus.” 
[Three rings, of which two weighed 3s 8d (two troy ounces) and one [was] not weighed.] 


Idem reddit compotum de CLxx anulis de precio cum diversis lapidibus de eodem remanenti 
qui non fuerunt ponderati nec appreciantur.” 


[The same (i.e., the wardrobe keeper) renders account of 170 rings by value with diverse gems 
from the same remainder, which were neither weighed nor appraised. | 


When read as a sequence it is also possible to detect omissions in the jewel accounts 
that are attributable to scribal oversight. Mistakes of this kind, if not amended in the 
current account, were often rectified in the next. But occasionally errors could run for 
years. When drawing up the jewel account of Peter of Winchester, keeper of the 
wardrobe between 4 March 1268 and 20 November 1272, it was noticed that seven 
silver rings, which had been given to Henry of Ghent when he was keeper, seven years 
previously, had not been included in his account. A note in Peter of Winchester’s 
account was made to the effect that ‘Henry made no mention [of the rings] in his 
account, nor [did] other keepers, until the present account’ .** 

For modern scholars there is the additional problem that documentary compilation 
often results in imperfect Latin syntax. In his edition of one of King John’s inventories 
of plate, R. Allen Brown notes the ‘almost consistent use of accusatives where the 
nominative would be expected’. Brown surmises that this confusion was the result of 
copying from other records where, by context, the use of the accusative was 
appropriate.” The same is true of Henry’s jewel accounts. Identifying objects in the 
jewel accounts can also be complicated by variations in spelling. The account of 
wardrobe keeper Brother Geoffrey, which covers the period from 28 October 1236 to 
6 February 1238, mentions three coverchefs. Coverchefs are a type of head covering 
made of light cloth.* In the space of just one line the scribe refers to the objects four 
times. On each occasion the noun is spelt differently, apparently favouring a French 
rather than Latin spelling: 


` The memoranda roll covering the Trinity term of 1245, the date of Chaceporc’s first exchequer audit, 
contains the following enrolment, ‘P[etrus] non onerat se pannis et peluris’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 159/22 rot. 8d). 

> TN.A.: PR.O., E 361/1 rot. 1. 

3 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/113 rot. 2. 

` ‘Hfenricus] nullam fecit mencionem in compoto suo nec alii custodes postea usque ad presentem 
compotum’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/116 rot. 1). 

5 The Memoranda Roll for the 10th Year of the Reign of King John (1207-8), ed. R. Allen Brown (Pipe Roll Soc., 
new ser., XXXi, 1957), pp. 119-25. 

5 Lachaud, p. 368. 
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Idem reddit compotum de iij chevechef’ de grisio de empto anni xxj sicut continetur ex parte 
rotuli. De quibus ad domicelle Britann’ j curvreceff’, ad opus regis j covrecheff’, et Ricardo comiti 
Cornub’ j coverchef’, prout continetur in rotulo de robis. Et quietus est.” 


[The same (i.e., the wardrobe keeper) renders account of three coverchefs of grey cloth, from 
the purchases of [regnal] year twenty-one, as contained in another part of the [pipe] roll. From 
which, for the Lady of Brittany, one coverchef; for the use of the king, one coverchef; and for 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, one coverchef; as contained in the roll of robes. And he (i.e., the 
wardrobe keeper) is quit.] 


The same jewel account mentions a gift of the queen’s uncle, William of Savoy. 
Initially, the scribe referred to the item using the Latin word for cup, ciphus, but then 
changed his mind. He proceeded to add a relative clause explaining that the ‘cup’ was 
called a chantepleure.** The problem we have is that a chantepleure, which is of course 
another French noun, is a bowl with holes in its base to allow the passage of water or 
wine. It is nothing like a cup. Whether the scribe was unsure of his Latin or unfamiliar 
with the object he was supposed to be recording is unclear. 

The mistakes within the jewel accounts do not inhibit analysis, but consideration of 
muddles and omissions is important. Changes in language and rubric offer insights into 
how these accounts were written and how they developed. Slips of the quill certainly 
do not detract from the value of these accounts, which enable us to chart the flow of 
prestigious fabrics and precious metal objects in and out of the royal wardrobe for 
almost twenty-four years of Henry’s reign. Tables 1—5 record the most frequently 
mentioned items that passed through the wardrobe during each accounting period of 
Henry’s reign — rings, brooches, cups, belts and basins. When tabulated in this way, it 
is possible to analyse the content of the jewel accounts. For example, because they 
record whether items entered or left the wardrobe ‘de dono’, that is, as gifts, the jewel 
accounts enable us to examine the nature of Henrician gift exchange and to detect 
patterns.” 

One pattern is very clear. Henry used gifts to enhance his personal and political 
authority. Between 1234 and 1240, the first six years of Henry’s personal rule, sixty to 
eighty per cent of the wardrobe’s stock of belts and rings was given as gifts. According 
to Walter of Kirkham’s jewel account, of the 173 rings that came into the wardrobe 
between May 1234 and October 1236, 136 (seventy-eight per cent) were given as gifts 
(Table 1). Of the seventy-eight belts that were received, sixty-nine (eighty-eight per 
cent) were similarly given (Table 4). Under Brother Geoffrey, who served after 
Kirkham until February 1240, the wardrobe distributed seventy-four per cent of its 
stock of rings as gifts (Table 1). 

Large quantities of brooches and rings were also distributed during Henry’s state 
visit to France between 1259 and 1260. From a total of 1,283 rings, 539 (forty-two 
per cent) were given as gifts (Table 1), and of a total of 467 brooches, 275 (fifty-eight 
per cent) were distributed (Table 2). The purpose of the journey was to ratify the 


7 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/81 rot. 13. 

5 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/81 rot. 13; and see under ‘Chantel’ in V. Gay, Glossaire archéologique du Moyen Age et 
de la Renaissance (2 vols., Paris, 1887), i. 320. 

® The inventories of the Orléans dynasty are the centrepiece of Arnaud Alexandre’s scrupulous study, ‘art 
au service de la politique: la pratique du don chez Louis d’Orléans’, in La création artistique en France autour de 
1400, ed. E. Taburet-Delahaye (Paris, 2006), pp. 69—94. In the same volume see also Jan Hirschbiegel’s study of 
New Year’s gift exchange, ‘Le commerce des étrennes dans la cours françaises au temps de la querelle entre 
Armagnacs et Bourguignons’, pp. 193—206. 
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Table 1. Rings 


Henrician wardrobe accounts containing a jewel account 


Keeper 


Kirkham Geoffrey Chaceporc St. Fécamp & Ghent Sandwich | Lewknor | Winchester 
Romain | Winchester 

E 372/79% [E 372/81" [E 372/83) E 372/958 [E 372/90] E 361/1% [E 372/113" [E 372/114" E 372/113® [E 372/116” 

526 


Pipe roll ref. 2 

In 173 5048 8: 1160 
stock o 3 1619 8 855 ‘! 1 > 828 p> 8 --> 928 
purchase 173 5 ' 38 2921 3 ' ' 1 J 131 
gifts o | a 249 j 8 1 33 s [iss 
other o : : 259 ' : i : 46 
Out 136 ' i ! i ! ‘604 
alms o : ! 411 
gifts 136 ' ' 6 5 f ' ' 12837 
use by king/ o : i i 1 ; o 

queen A : : $ i 

sale o ' ! o o : ' i ' o 
other o : : o o ' f i ! o 


controversial treaty of Paris by which Henry renounced his claim to Normandy, Anjou 
and Poitou in return for Gascony, which he and his successors were to hold as a fief 
of the king of France. Gifts were used to impress the foreign court and doubtless the 
barons in England, who had recently taken control of the government and great seal 
under the pretext of reform.”' The barons sought to address the financial and political 
problems that had arisen during the past twenty-four years of the king’s personal rule.” 
There was another peak in gift-giving between 1265 and 1272 as Henry strove to 
reassert his sovereignty after the years of civil and political strife, known to his 
contemporaries as the “disturbance of the realm’. During the last seven years of the 
reign, sixty-nine per cent of rings, forty-nine per cent of cups and forty-seven per cent 
of belts were disbursed as gifts (Tables 1, 4 and 5). 

The tables also tell us about the manner in which gifts were acquired and 
distributed. Generally, it appears that Henry’s wardrobe spent most money purchasing 
rings and brooches (Tables 1 and 2). Cups and basins were purchased in lesser quantities 


17 May 1234-27 Oct. 1236. 
“l 58 Oct. 1236-6 Feb. 1238. 
7 Feb. 1240-6 Feb. 1240. 
25 June 1245-17 Feb. 1252. 
10 Jan. 1255-28 Apr. 1256. 
8 July 1258-25 July 1261. 
26 July 1261-31 Dec. 1264. 
1 Jan. 1265-6 Aug. 1265. 
7 Aug. 1265-3 March 1268. 
4 March 1268—20 Nov. 1272. 
Figure includes gifts and alms. 
David Carpenter considers the role of gifts during Henry’s stay in France in ‘The meetings of Henry III 
and Louis IX’, in Thirteenth Century England X: Proceedings of the Durham Conference 2003, ed. M. Prestwich, R. 
Britnell and R. Frame (Woodbridge, 2005), pp. 1-30, at pp. 20, 23. 
”? R.ETreharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-63 (Manchester, 1932), pp. 1-63; J. R. Maddicott, Simon de 
Montfort (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 151-72. 
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Table 2. Brooches 


Henrician wardrobe accounts containing a jewel account 


Keeper Kirkham Geoffrey Chacepore | St. Romain | Fécamp & Ghent Sandwich Lewknor | Winchester 
Winchester 
E 372/79 | E 372/81] E 372/83] E 372/95 E 372/99 E 372/113] E 372/114 E 372/116 
85 467 180 332 


Pipe roll ref. 


375 


309 


In IOI 22I 
stock o r >I45 
purchase 101 : 65 
gifts o ' 10 
other o ' I 
Out 84 1 arg 
alms o ' i 
gifts o i gig” 
use by king/ o i o 
queen i 
sale o f o 
other 84 9 
Remain © 107 
Table 3. Cups 


Henrician wardrobe accounts containing a jewel account 


Keeper Kirkham Geoffrey Chaceporc St. Fécamp & Ghent Sandwich Lewknor | Winchester 
Romain Winchester 


244 60 


In 134 317 190 190 174 
stock 17 116 61 > 45 
purchase o o o o 
gifts 126 201 129 129 
other o o o o 
Out 117 46 94 127 
alms o o o o 
gifts o 46 88 22 
use by king/ I o o I 
queen 
sale o o 6 104 
other o o o o o 


and the majority of those that Henry distributed were gifts he had received on 
previous occasions (Tables 3 and 5). Whether or not an item had been purchased 
affected its distribution.” During the financial difficulties of the twelve-fifties, the jewel 
accounts show that the wardrobe cut its expenditure on rings.” The distribution of 


? Figure includes gifts and alms. 

™ M.Vale, The Princely Court: Medieval Courts and Culture in North-West Europe 1270-1380 (Oxford, 2001), p. 
167. 

” For Henry’s financial problems, see R. C. Stacey, Politics, Policy and Finance under Henry III, 1216-45 (Oxford, 
1987), esp. pp. 201-59; and more generally, D. A. Carpenter, ‘The decline of the curial sheriff in England, 
1194-1258’, in Carpenter, Reign of Henry III, pp. 151-82. 
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Table 4. Belts 


Henrician wardrobe accounts containing a jewel account 


Keeper Kirkham Geoffrey écamp & Ghent Sandwich | Lewknor | Winchester 
inchester 


Pipe roll ref. E 372/79 | E 372/81 E 372/95 E 372/99 E 372/116 
In 22 211 202 13 213 151 
stock o> s 1- > 83 
purchase 58 
gifts ' 10 
other ' o 
Out © 
alms ' 6 
gifts ro 
use by king/ ! o 
queen ' 
sale ' o 
other ‘ o 
Remain + Iit- ! 72 


Table 5. Basins 


Henrician wardrobe accounts containing a jewel account 


Keeper Kirkham Geoffrey Chaceporc St. Fécamp & Ghent Sandwich | Lewknor f Winchester 
Romain | Winchester 
Pipe roll ref. E 372/83 E 372/95 E 372/99 E 372/113 E 372/114 E 372/116 
184 67 


90 34 


In 9I 49 57 
stock 47 30 ris 
purchase o o : : o 
gifts 4I 19 f 42 
other 3 o ' o 
Out 19 ' 34 
alms o ' o 
gifts 17 ! 6 
use by king/ o ' o 
queen i 
sale 2 1 28 
other o ! o 
Remain [| ~~ o----4-: 10---- 9 | 4 | 83 | 30-----4-' 33----f-' 9 32----q4-' 15----{-- : 23 


rings fell in direct correlation (Table 1). In contrast, the giving of cups and basins 
continued because they were costing the royal purse relatively little (Tables 3 and 5). 
When Henry increased the level of gift-giving after the battle of Evesham in August 
1265, he was almost entirely reliant on the wardrobe’s stores (Table 3). Very few items 
were purchased in the last decades of the reign. 

The peaks in gift-giving are particularly fascinating for the light they shed on Henry’s 
attitude towards gift exchange, especially at the end of the reign, as the king who emerges 
from the jewel accounts is rather less benevolent than is usually supposed. By distributing 
more gifts after Evesham it would appear that Henry was trying to heal past breaches. 
However, the receipts sections of the last two wardrobe accounts of the reign show that 
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the king was simultaneously financially penalizing those counties that had been against 
the crown, or at least suspected of disloyalty, during the civil war.” Normally, the 
wardrobe drew small amounts of money from the counties and towns through which it 
passed on the king’s perambulations. The payments were deducted from the fixed sum 
of money, known as the county farm, that every county was expected to pay to the 
exchequer each financial year through its sheriff. However, between 1265 and 1272 the 
enrolled wardrobe accounts show that the counties of Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire and Oxfordshire, which had supported the reform 
leader, Simon de Montfort, paid enormous sums of money into the wardrobe to 
supplement the department’s daily revenue, even though they were not visited by the 
king during this period.” In the last six years of the reign, Lincolnshire and Northamp- 
tonshire each paid just over £800 into the wardrobe. It looks as though Henry was using 
his sheriffs to extract money from these previously disloyal shires in order to bankroll his 
political recovery.The county farm payments were fixed and customary, but the sustained 
financial pressure that Henry placed on this belt of counties hints at royal ira and 
malevolentia.”* 

The king’s punitive streak is also revealed through the jewel account of Ralph of 
Sandwich, which covers the period from 1 January to 6 August 1265. Sandwich’s 
account mentions eleven belts, decorated with gold embroidery and fitted with an 
attachment of silver, which were presented to the king after the battle of Evesham. The 
belts had belonged to a fallen baronial soldier, or as the rubric of the jewel account 
puts it,‘a certain enemy of the king killed in the battle at Evesham’.” Considering that 
the Latin refers to just one soldier (‘cuiusdam inimici’), it is tempting to wonder 
whether this is an oblique reference to Simon de Montfort; after all, what better way 
could Henry have chosen to demonstrate his restored sovereignty than to denigrate 
objects that had once belonged to the baronial reform leader?*’ On the one hand, then, 
the wardrobe and jewel accounts show that Henry was using gifts and gestures in an 


7% James Collingwood suggests that Henry did not seek to punish his errant subjects after 1265, but only 


examines the evidence of the pipe rolls (J. Collingwood, ‘Royal finance in the period of baronial reform and 
rebellion 1255—70 (unpublished University of London Ph.D. thesis, 1995), pp. 206-9). 

” For regional loyalties during the period of reform and rebellion, see D. Williams, ‘Simon de Montfort and 
his adherents’, in England in the 13th Century: Proceedings of the 1984 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. W. M. Ormrod 
(Woodbridge, 1988), pp. 166-72. 

78 The idea that King Henry used his position of strength after the royal victory at Evesham, in Aug. 1265, 
to replenish the royal coffers at the expense of previously disloyal subjects is suggested by references in the 
receipts section of the last two wardrobe accounts of the reign. The accounts mention cash payments that 
were received ‘for having the goodwill of the king’. During the keepership of Nicholas of Lewknor, between 
7 Aug. 1265 and 3 March 1268, the wardrobe received a total of £3,693 2s 3d from such payments; £3,173 
4s 4d was received ‘de finibus diversorum pro bona voluntate regis habenda’, while £519 17s 11d was 
received ‘de donis diversorum pro bona voluntate regis habenda’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/115 rot. 1d). These 
fines and gifts account for 13% of the wardrobe’s total cash income during Lewknor’s keepership. The 
wardrobe account of Peter of Winchester, who served as keeper from 4 March 1268 to 20 Nov. 1272, 
mentions a £100 payment from Brian de Gouiz ‘pro redempcione terrarum suarum et pro benivolencia regis 
habenda’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/116 rot. 1). Brian de Gouiz is identified as a rebel in the Inquisitiones de 
Rebellibus of 1265, which record the returns of the royal commissioners who were appointed to determine 
the names and holdings of former dissidents after the battle of Evesham (Calendar of Miscellaneous Inquisitions, 
i: 1219-1307 (1916), nos. 647, 655, 656, 700, 770, 871, 875, 877). According to no. 871, Brian de Gouiz had 
been knighted by Simon de Montfort. 

” ‘Et de xj zonis consimilibus que ponderant vij li. x s. ix d. que fuerunt cuiusdam inimici regis interfecci 
in bello de Evesham’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/114 rot. 19). 

® Relevant here is Annette Weiner’s idea that material objects could become imbued with magic and 
meaning because of their previous owners and past associations (A. Weiner, Inalienable Possessions: the Paradox of 
Keeping- While-Giving (Berkeley, Calif., 1992), esp. pp. 36-40, 94-5). 
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attempt to redress past wrongs, but on the other, he was using them to seek retribution 
against those who had defied him.” 

We learn more about the king’s character and tastes from the descriptive list of items 
that was appended to the jewel accounts from 1261.” The list, which contains 106 
objects, is untitled, but probably corresponds to a section in royal jewel accounts of the 
fourteenth century, which describes the privata jocalia regis, that is, the king’s private 
jewels.’ The private jewels of the king were a collection of diverse objects with 
historic, personal and intrinsic value, which were for the monarch’s own use. Henry’s 
list mentions two gold mirrors set with garnets and other gems, which weighed eight 
troy ounces; a lunge for a sparrow hawk; a rosary with beads carved from exotic nuts 
(‘de nucibus extraneis’);** two silver incense boats with a silver chain for placing 
balsam, which weighed two troy ounces; a broken silver brooch and a sack of minute, 
frivolous things (‘de minutis frivolis’). 

Three of the items, a gold brooch, a piece of amber mounted in gold, and a silver 
brooch, were set with serpent’s tongues. A silver cross was set with a toadstone. 
Serpent’s tongues, apparently so-called because they resembled the colour and curves 
of a snake’s body, were actually fossilized shark’s teeth.” Toadstones were also fossils. 
Neither item was prized because of its value or rarity, but because of its reputed 
properties. Both were said to sweat if brought near poison and to be ameliorative in the 
event of swallowing any.” The list of objects appended to Henry of Ghent’s jewel 
account also mentions a topaz mounted in gold, which weighed two troy ounces. An 
interlinear note explains that the gem was ‘with the king for himself? (‘cum rege per 
se’).*’ The topaz was reputed to protect its possessor and to ease a troubled mind.™ 
Perhaps it is not a coincidence that Henry had the gem with him at the time when 
he was reasserting his authority after quashing the baronial reform movement in the 
summer of 1261. That Henry may have had an interest in gems and their properties is 
not surprising.” Many documents indicate that Henry’s royal forebears and successors 


*! For a discussion of Angevin aggression, the locus classicus is J. E. A. Jolliffe, Angevin Kingship (2nd edn., 1963), 
pp. 87-109. See also P. Hyams, ‘What did Henry III of England think in bed and in French about kingship and 
anger?’, in Anger’s Past: the Social Uses of an Emotion in the Middle Ages, ed. B. H. Rosenwein (Ithaca, N.Y., 1998), 
pp. 92-124; and comments in B. K. U. Weiler, Kingship, Rebellion and Political Culture: England and Germany 
c.1215—c.1250 (Basingstoke, 2007), pp. 26-7, 31-2. On the importance of royal benevolence and wrath in medieval 
political relations, see G. Althoff, ‘(Royal) favour: a central concept in early medieval hierarchical relations’, in 
Ordering Medieval Society: Perspectives on Intellectual and Practical Modes of Shaping Social Relations, ed. B. Jussen 
(Philadelphia, Pa., 2001), pp. 243-69. 

5 See above. 

* The Wardrobe Book of William de Norwell: 12 July 1338 to 27 May 1340, ed. M. Lyon, B. Lyon and H. S. Lucas 
(Brussels, 1983), p. 394. 

“ Lightbown, pp. 342-54. 

W, Berger, ‘Fossile Haifischzahne als Material mittelalterlicher Goldschmiedearbeiten’, Unsere Heimat. 
Monatsblatt des Vereines für Landeskunde von Niederösterreich und Wien, xxi (1950), 119-21. The author thanks Jenny 
Stratford for this reference. 

*° W, W. Skeat, ‘“Snakesstones” and stone thunderbolts as subjects for systematic investigation’, Folklore, xxiii 
(1912), 45—80; D. A. Hinton, Gold and Gilt, Pots and Pins: Possessions and People in Medieval Britain (Oxford, 2005), 
pp. 187, 214. 

7 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/113 rot 2. 

“8 J. Evans, Magic Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Particularly in England (Oxford, 1922), pp. 23, 
42—50, 215. 

* For an overview of medieval and early modern literature that considers the healing properties of gems 
along with plants and animals, though with particular emphasis on Germany, see E B. Brévart, ‘Between 
medicine, magic and religion: wonder drugs in German medico-pharmaceutical treatises of the 13th to 16th 
centuries’, Speculum, Ixxxiii (2008), 1—57. 
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shared his passion.” It is possible that Henry learnt about gems from book thirty-seven 
of Pliny’s Natural History, a copy of which his father is known to have owned.”! 

Curiosity about gems is not the only interest that Henry may have picked up from 
his father, for he also had a penchant for jewels. The description of items that were 
to be reserved for the shrine of Henry’s patron saint, Edward the Confessor, which 
was to be the centrepiece of Westminster abbey, itself in the stages of a grand 
redevelopment project, testifies to Henry’s careful eye and love of luxury. The jewel 
accounts list two crosses, one of gold, the other of jasper; and six cameos, one of which 
was decorated with turquoises and sapphires, another with emeralds. A third cameo is 
said to have been set in gold. An amethyst, an onyx brooch, a phylactery of jasper and 
an ostrich’s egg mounted in silver are also recorded.” How many of these items were 
actually incorporated into the Confessor’s shrine, or displayed alongside it, is unknown. 
According to the chancery rolls, in 1267 the king had to pledge these jewels ‘for his 
present necessities’.”” 

The pledging of jewellery and plate is interesting and important. On the one hand, it 
shows how the king’s precious and beloved jewels could be turned into cash during years 
of financial stringency, but on the other, it reveals that the jewel accounts are not as 
transparent as they appear, for the pawning of jewels, which was organized by the 
wardrobe, is never explicitly referred to. According to the chancery rolls, the king began 
to pledge his jewellery and plate in 1230, before embarking on his first military 
expedition to France.”* No further items appear to have been pledged until Henry’s 
second French expedition of 1242. Within five months of leaving England, the king 
ordered the archbishop of York to pledge the regalia in his custody.” During the 
remainder of his reign, Henry used jewels and plate to provide an extra, and much 
needed, source of income. The problem, however, as Henry himself acknowledged, was 
that pledging jewellery and plate was an ignominious act, which tarnished the royal 
dignity. Before he returned to England in September 1243, Henry wrote to his treasurer, 
ordering him to pay 700 marks for the redemption of jewels. The king was anxious, 
stressing that ‘it would be vexing for us not to have those jewels before our return from 
Gascony’.”” Henry’s unease about pledging royal treasure is made explicit in a writ of 
1259. Trying to replenish the coffers of his household, he forbade the pledging of jewels 
on the grounds that it seemed shameful (‘impignorare videretur ignominiosum’).” 

The use of treasure in commercial transactions between the tenth and the twelfth 
century is well documented. Bishops across Europe surrendered the precious vessels in 
their churches in the interests of reform. They found support for their actions in the 
gospel of St. Matthew, which questioned whether ‘the gold or the temple that sanctifies 
the gold’ was greater (XXIII: 17). Of course, many passages in the Bible also 
denounced the idea of pledging one’s wealth. The Book of Proverbs stressed that ‘the 
rich rules over the poor, and the borrower is the slave of the lender’ (XXII: 7). 

” Hinton, pp. 200, 221, 222-3. See also L. J. Daston and K. Park, Wonders and the Order of Nature, 1150-1750 
(New York, 1998), pp. 67-88. 

! Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, i. 108. 

2 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/95 rot. 7; E 361/1 m. 1; E 372/116 rot. 1. 
° Cal. Pat. Rolls 1266-72, pp. 64-5, 135-40. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls 1225-32, p. 490. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls 1232-47, p. 336; Close Rolls 1237-42, p. 521. 


‘[. . .] quia tediosum esset regi, nisi jocalia illa haberet ante recessum suum a partibus Wasconie’ (Close Rolls 
1242-7, p. 28). Henry voiced similar concerns in 1260, before returning from another trip to France (Close Rolls 
1259-61, pp. 246, 247-8, 249, 255). 

° Close Rolls 1259-61, p. 392. 

" D, Herlihy, ‘Treasure hoards in the Italian economy, 960-1139’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., x (1957), I-14. 
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Concerns about the legitimacy of pledging plate and jewellery gained ground in the 
thirteenth century. In the case of royal jewels there appears to have been a growing 
sense that the more precious artefacts, particularly the regalia, should be inalienable. 
Henry III, for example, is the first English king who is known to have bequeathed his 
crown to his successor.” It is also instructive that when Henry referred to jewels that 
had been pledged by Queen Eleanor in France in 1264, he asserted that it was ‘for the 
relief of our position’ and ‘of our first born son Edward’.'”® It is as though the recent 
challenges to the king’s position, which saw him lose control of the great seal, 
represented a sufficiently grave threat to his dynasty to make the pledging of items 
from the regalia acceptable. 

The means by which Henry pledged his jewels were equally contentious. The 
chancery rolls reveal that the king often involved Jewish financiers in his transactions. 
As a prosperous, protected and minority group of moneylenders, the Jews had suffered 
discrimination in England since the late twelfth century.” During the thirteenth 
century, a concatenation of factors conspired to increase anti-Jewish sentiment to levels 
that were without parallel in western Europe. Royal penury, which caused England’s 
monarchs to collect increasingly oppressive taxes from their Jewish subjects, especially 
between 1240 and 1260, forced many Jewish moneylenders to recall loans from barons, 
knights and religious houses. Animosity toward the Jews increased, but, paradoxically, so 
did Jewish insolvency.’ In order to raise money to pay their taxes, Jewish creditors 
brokered deals with their debtors whereby loans were repaid more quickly, but at 
heavily discounted rates." As royal protection had been afforded to Jews on the basis 
of their wealth, their enforced poverty made them dangerously insecure. The papacy 
contributed to Jewish misery. An increasing number of papal councils and edicts, which 
questioned the Jewish interpretation of scripture and the place of Jews in Christian 
society, engendered suspicion and hostility, as did the sustained enthusiasm for the 
crusade because Jews were held culpable for the death of Christ.'”* 

In this context, where Jews came to be regarded as ‘a kind of standing injury to the 
realm’, King Henry’s employment of Jewish financiers may well have been frowned 
upon by his subjects." To add insult to injury, the king’s dealings with the Jews were 


” Carpenter, ‘Burial of King Henry III’, pp. 452-4; Documents Illustrative of English History in the 13th and 14th 
Centuries, ed. H. Cole (1844), pp. 277-84. 

0 “pro revelatione status nostri, et primogeniti nostri [Edwardi]’ (Lateinische Schrifiquellen zur Kunst in England, 
Wales und Schottland vom Jahre 901 bis zum 1307, ed. O. Lehmann-Brockhaus (5 vols., Munich, 1955—60), iii, no. 
6223). The jewels had been taken to France in Nov. 1261 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, p. 190). 

i R, R. Mundill, England’s Jewish Solution: Experiment and Expulsion, 1262-90 (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 17-10. 
R. C. Stacey, ‘1240—60: a watershed in Anglo-Jewish relations?’, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Ixi (1988), 13 5—50; 
R. C. Stacey, ‘Anti-Semitism and the English state’, in The Medieval State: Essays Presented to James Campbell, ed. 
J. R. Maddicott and D. M. Pallister (2000), pp. 163-77. 

3 See R. Huscroft, Expulsion: England’s Jewish Solution (Stroud, 2006), pp. 76-111, which provides an 
overview of Jewish moneylending and discusses the plight of the Jews under Henry III. 

1 J, Edwards, ‘The church and the Jews in medieval England’, in The Jews in Medieval Britain: Historical, 
Literary and Archaeological Perspectives, ed. P. Skinner (Woodbridge, 2003), pp. 85-96. 

' Stacey, ‘Watershed’, p. 146. Charting medieval English anti-Semitism from the mid 12th century, Stacey 
observes that the government’s connections with, and protection of, Jewish moneylenders did cause local 
resentment. Albeit tentatively, he suggests that Henry III’s Statute of Jewry (1253) and his decision, in 1255, to 
support a ritual crucifixion charge against the Jews of Lincoln, could be attributed to ‘a deliberate choice to 
pre-empt the gathering opposition to his government by aligning himself with the rising tide of anti-Semitism 
his own policies had helped to promote’ (Stacey, ‘Anti-Semitism’, pp. 168-77). It is certainly the case that as 
animosity towards the Jews increased, the king, as protector of Jews, found himself in an awkward position. After 
Henry III’s capture at Lewes in 1264, the reform leader, Simon de Montfort, exploited this weakness by 
absolving some of his followers of their Jewish loans in a bid to gain popularity (Maddicott, pp. 315-16). 
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not always successful. A letter close from May 1255 explains that Aaron son of Abraham 
and Elias l’Eveske, archpresbyter of the Jews, were fined two marks of gold because 
they had failed to satisfy merchants ‘for the jewels of the king within the specified 
term’. Precise details of this transaction are lacking, but the implication is that the 
king, who had made some sort of agreement for the Jews to pay his creditors on his 
behalf, lost whatever jewels he had pawned because of Elias’s and Aaron’s recalcitrance. 

Jewish moneylenders may have incurred society’s wrath, but Christians were not 
necessarily more reliable when royal jewels and plate were involved. Earlier that same 
year, the sheriff of Kent was ordered to deliver Gilbert Unwin and others before the 
men of Rochester so that they could answer a charge levelled against them by Nicholas 
de Molis; namely, that they had taken some of the royal jewels when the king last 
visited the town.” Both cases reveal the inherent problems of trusting numerous 
individuals with royal jewels. That Henry had to co-operate with middlemen, whose 
reliability and honour was questionable, could not but impair the royal dignity. 

King Henry’s concerns about pledging, as evidenced from the writs of 1243 and 
1259, and the omission of pledged items from the wardrobe’s jewel accounts appear to 
be connected. The jewel accounts, and the tables compiled for this article, show that 
items of precious metal were given as gifts, retained for the use of the king and queen, 
and, in small quantities, sold, but none of the jewel accounts ever refers to pledging. 
The tables also show that items were being added and deducted from the jewel 
accounts without explanation. Discrepancies between consecutive jewel accounts are 
apparent by looking at the tables and comparing the quantity of items that are said to 
remain at the end of one accounting period with the quantity that are recorded as 
having come from stock at the beginning of the very next accounting period. For 
example, according to Walter of Kirkham’s jewel account, thirty-seven rings remained 
in the wardrobe at the time of his retirement in October 1236. However, the account 
of Kirkham’s successor, Brother Geoffrey, only lists twenty-one coming from stock. 
Sixteen rings appear to have gone missing (Table 1). To take another example, at the 
end of Ralph of Sandwich’s keepership, his jewel account shows that fifty-eight cups 
remained in the wardrobe’s stores. And yet, according to the account of his successor, 
Nicholas of Lewknor, there were seventy-two cups from stock, fourteen more than 
Sandwich’s account mentions (Table 3). 

Initially, this author did wonder whether the anomalies could be attributed to scribal 
error, a consequence of the chronological gaps that exist between some of the jewel 
accounts. However, the last five accounts, which record some of the biggest 
discrepancies, cover a continuous period of over ten years. Nor, in this author’s 
opinion, can the anomalies be linked to the administrative disruption caused by the 
‘disturbance of the realm’, which led to many wardrobe audits being delayed for a 
couple of years after a keeper’s retirement." The rolls from which the jewel accounts 
were compiled would be no less accurate or informative whether they were consulted 
one month or two years after the close of an accounting period. Instead, it appears that 
this silent recording, where items pass through the jewel accounts without comment, 
was deliberate.'” 
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Close Rolls 1254-9, p. 189. 

Close Rolls 1254-9, pp. 23-4. 

Wild, ‘Wardrobe accounts of King Henry III’, pp. 217-18, 245-7, 266, 278, 288. 

In Queen Eleanor’s wardrobe accounts the figures for stock nearly always match. The only significant 
discrepancy occurs between the two long accounts enrolled on pipe rolls T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/109 rot. 11d and 
E 372/113 rot. 1, for the periods 1 May 1257-27 Oct. 1264 and 28 Oct. 1264-27 Oct. 1269 respectively. 
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For example, the jewel account of Aubrey de Fécamp and Peter of Winchester, who 
served as joint keepers during the years of baronial reform between 8 July 1258 and 25 
July 1261, mentions two gold peacocks (‘pavones’) with gems, weighing thirty-six troy 
ounces.''” The peacocks are said to remain at the end of their keepership, but they are 
not mentioned in the jewel account of their successor, Henry of Ghent. Perhaps the 
most intriguing omission from Ghent’s jewel account is the king’s great ‘crown of gold 
with precious gems’, his “great brooch with a most beautiful ruby and great ring with 
a great and very beautiful ruby’. The items appear in Fécamp’s and Winchester’s 
jewel account in the newly appended list that includes the regalia, and again, they are 
said to remain.’ 

The jewel accounts may not reveal where these items went, but a series of letters 
written by Henry’s sister-in-law, the queen of France, do.''* In 1261, they were taken 
to France and, along with several other items, placed in the Paris Temple. In 1264, after 
the outbreak of civil war in England the king gave his queen, Eleanor of Provence, 
licence to dispose of the jewels ‘as shall be most fitting to our advantage and 
honour." The majority of items were redeemed in 1272, just before Henry III’s 
death.''? The crown, ring and brooch are mentioned in the final jewel account of 
Henry’s reign. The peacocks did return to England, but they are not mentioned in the 
jewel account. ''® 

Items did not simply pass through the jewel accounts without explanation, though. 
Comparison with the chancery rolls reveals that on some occasions the information 
within the jewel accounts is incorrect. For example, a writ of May 1262, enrolled on 
the patent rolls, explicitly refers to pledging: 


110 At least one of the peacocks, which are first mentioned in the jewel account of Artauld of Saint-Romain 
for the period from Io Jan. 1255 to 28 Apr. 1256 (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/99 rot. 15d.), may have been given by 
Margaret, queen of France, when her husband, Louis IX, presented Henry with an elephant (Matthaei Parisiensis, 
Monachi Sancti Albani Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard (7 vols., 1872—83), v. 489). 

1i ‘Idem reddunt compotum de una magna corona auri cum lapidibus preciosis, uno magno firmaculo cum 
pulcherimis rubicis, uno anulo magno cum rubico pulcherimo’ (T.N.A.: PR.O., E 361/1 rot. 1). 

12 TN.A.: PR.O., E 361/1 rot. 1. 

13 Lateinische Schriftquellen zur Kunst, iii, nos. 6216, 6223. 

14 Cal, Pat. Rolls 1258-66, p. 381. See also M. Howell, Eleanor of Provence: Queenship in 13th-Century England 
(1998), pp. 206-13. 

"3 Lateinische Schrifiquellen zur Kunst, iii, no. 6223. 

"© David Carpenter thinks that the crown, brooch and ring in the wardrobe account are different to those 
that were sent to France because the letters of the queen of France do not refer to them as regalia and 
because the jewel account of Fécamp and Winchester states that the items remained — ‘et alia remanent’ 
Carpenter, ‘Burial of King Henry III’, p. 435, n. 150). Both of Carpenter’s reservations can be overcome. 
First, the term ‘regalia’ was used loosely during the 13th century, at least in England. King Henry, like his 
father, had at least two sets of garments that were referred to as regalia (for John, see Rot. Litt. Pat., pp. 77b, 
142a, 173a; W. H. St. John Hope, ‘The king’s coronation ornaments’, Ancestor, 1 (1902), 127-59, at pp. 133-5; 
for Henry, see Close Rolls 1227-31, p. 323). Before leaving on his first military expedition to France in 1230, 
Henry ordered ‘quoddam regale’ to be made. At the same time he ordered the treasurer to take a crown, 
sceptre and rod from the existing regalia (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1225-32, p. 335). With regard to the rubric in the 
jewel account, this author does not think that we can interpret it as literally as Carpenter suggests. Fécamp 
and Winchester served as keepers until 25 July 1261. Henry of Ghent replaced them on 26 July. However, 
he letters of the queen of France, dated at St.-Germain-des-Prés on Tuesday after Pentecost (21 June 1261), 
clearly state that it was Ghent who took the jewels to France. It is not surprising that Fécamp and 
Winchester had nothing to do with this transaction, even as wardrobe keepers, because they had been 
appointed by the baronial reformers. That King Henry could send his jewels to France without interference 
is a reflection of how divided the reform party had become in the months before Henry took back the reins 
of power. 
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Notification that the king has ordered his clerk Master Henry of Ghent, keeper of the 
Wardrobe, to pledge the jewels (‘ponat in pignoriis’) which are in his keeping: 

Twelve bowls, silver gilt, weighing £104 6s 11d (1,212 troy ounces) 

Nineteen cups, silver gilt, and chased, weighing £112 3s 1d (1,302 troy ounces) 

Sixty-two cups, silver gilt and plain, weighing £246 tos 3d (2,863 troy ounces) 

Thirty-six pairs of silver basins, weighing £167 10s 7d (1,945 troy ounces) 

One silver boat weighing £7 2s 6d (83 troy ounces) 


The total weighing amounting to £637 13s 4d (7,405 troy ounces)!” 


According to the corresponding entry in the revenue section of Henry of Ghent’s 
wardrobe account the jewels had not been pledged, but sold: 


[Idem reddit compotum] ... de DCiiij™ li. v s. x d. de xij iustis argenti ponderis Ciiij li. vj s. 
xj d. de quibus x fuerunt operata una deaurata et una alba et plana et Lxvj cuppis argenti 
deauratis et planis ponderis CCLx li. xix s. vj d. et xix cuppis gravatis et operatis ponderis Cxij 
li. iij s.j d. et xxxvj paribus bacinorum ponderis CLxvij li. x s. vij d. et una nacella argenti 


ponderis vij li. ij s. vj d. venditis anno xLviij°.'"® 


[[The same (i.e., the wardrobe keeper) renders account] of £680 ss rod from twelve vases of 
silver, of the weight of £104 6s 11d (1,211 troy ounces), of which ten were worked, one [was] 
gilded, and another [was] ungilt and plain; and sixty-six silver-gilt and plain cups, of the weight 
of £260 19s 6d (3,030 troy ounces); and nineteen engraved and worked cups, of the weight of 
£112 3s Id (1,302 troy ounces); and thirty-six pairs of bowls, of the weight of £167 10s 7d 
(1,945 troy ounces); and one silver incense boat, of the weight of £7 2s 6d (87 troy ounces) sold 
in [regnal] year forty-eight.] 


The reference to selling may not have been intentionally misleading. After all, if the 
king defaulted on his repayment, the items that had been pledged to his creditors as 
collateral would become forfeit and so, technically, sold. On the other hand, the jewel 
account of Ralph of Sandwich, wardrobe keeper between 1 January and 6 August 
1265, suggests references to sale may have been deliberately ambiguous. In the 
following extract an item is described as being sold and then restored: 


Idem reddit compotum de iij nacellis argenti ponderis xL li. xix s. et vj d. de eodem remanenti; 
et de j qua vendita fuit in compoto precedenti et preterea restituta in garderoba per Willelmum 
filium Henrici quondam custodem cambii Lond’ que ponderat vij li. Et remanent.'!” 


[The same (i.e., the wardrobe keeper) renders account of three silver incense boats of the 
weight of £40 19s 6d (475 troy ounces) from the same remainder; and of one [incense boat] 
that was sold in the previous account and afterwards restored in the wardrobe by William son 
of Henry, sometime keeper of the London exchange, which weighed £7 (81 troy ounces). And 
[all incense boats] remain.] 


The verb ‘to sell’, perhaps sounding slightly more honourable than the verb ‘to pledge’, 
which implies that an individual was shackled by all manner of trading agreements, also 
appears in other European records that document the exchange of jewellery and 
money. In 1253, the cash-strapped son of the deceased emperor, Frederick II, pawned 
part of the imperial regalia to the English. Commenting on the letters that recorded 
the transaction, Eugene Byrne notes that an agent ‘purports to be purchasing the jewels 
in Genoa, but...it is more probable that the purchase was simulated, and that in 


17 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1258-66, p. 357; T.N.A.: PR.O., C 66/79 m. 11 (author’s italics). 
18 T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/113 rot. 2 (author’s italics). 
E 372/114 rot. 20 (author’s italics). 
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reality the agent was either pledging the jewels... or else was arranging for the 
redemption of the objects from the existing creditor’. French documents, which 
record King Louis [X’s attempts to secure finance for his crusade, use the word ‘to sell’ 
(‘vente’) as opposed to the word for exchange (‘change’).'”! 

The yearly accounts for the German towns of Basel, Strasbourg and Zurich show 
evidence of concealment as well. In a meticulous study of these records, Valetin 
Groebner has established that the towns’ officials, who had access to all of the cities’ 
financial documents, deliberately omitted information from the end of year accounts 
that were to be read out in public. The accounts record public gifts, but omit private 
gifts — backhanders and bribes — known as miet.' King Henry III’s jewel accounts 
were not read aloud, but, enrolled on the exchequer pipe rolls, they were the most 
public of the wardrobe’s records. Before submitting his wardrobe account for audit, the 
keeper may therefore have censored information that the king wished to be kept 
private. It is possible that the king sanctioned this practice himself, or at least condoned 
it. There is evidence that Henry routinely examined the wardrobe keeper’s account 
before it was submitted to the exchequer.'” 

It is perhaps fitting, considering the various issues that the foregoing discussion has 
raised, that the only object to be explicitly mentioned in the jewel accounts which still 
survives today is one of the golden bullae that were made for Henry’s second son 
Edmund, as titular king of Sicily.'** In an audacious attempt to curb the power of the 
Staufen dynasty the papacy had approached Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX, and 
Henry’s own brother, Richard, earl of Cornwall, with an offer to usurp Conrad IV as 
king of Sicily. But aware of the costs and logistical problems, both men declined. 
Henry, however, without qualm and without first consulting his barons, accepted on 
Edmund’s behalf. The decision was to be his undoing.'” The pejoratively termed 
‘Sicilian Business’ was to be one of the major grievances that forced Henry to 
surrender control of the government in May 1258.'*° On permanent display in the 
British Museum, the bulla was almost certainly conceived by Henry in an attempt to 
persuade his political community of the necessity of granting him financial aid for the 
venture. Henry also had made a complete set of Sicilian coronation robes, in which 


1'2 E, H. Byrne, ‘Some medieval gems and relative values’, Speculum, x (1935), 177-87, at pp. 179, 180, n. 1, 
where the letter is printed. See also Charters and Records of Hereford Cathedral, ed. W. W. Capes (1908), pp. 108-9, 
a reference owed to Nicholas Vincent. 

121 A-E. Sayous, ‘Les mandats de Saint Louis sur son trésor et le mouvement international des capitaux 
pendant la septième croisade (1248—54), Revue Historique, clxvii (1931), 254-304, at pp. 293-4. 

122 V, Groebner, ‘Accountancies and arcana: registering the gift in late medieval cities’, in Medieval 
Tiansformations: Texts, Power and Gifts in Context, ed. E. Cohen and M. de Jong (Leiden, 2001), pp. 219-44; V. 
Groebner, Liquid Assets, Dangerous Gifts: Presents and Politics at the end of the Middle Ages, trans. P. E. Selwyn 
(Philadelphia, Pa., 2002), pp. 219-43. 

'3 Close Rolls 1237-42, p. 162. 

'* The entry in the jewel account is ‘de quibus ad faciend’ bull’ ad opus Eadmundi filii regis ij marce [auri]? 
(T.N.A.: PR.O., E 372/99 rot. 15d). Thirty-five bullae were made in total (Carpenter, ‘Gold and gold coins’, 
p. 110). 

125 For a reappraisal of Henry’s actions, see B. K. U. Weiler, ‘Henry III and the Sicilian Business: a 
reinterpretation’, Hist. Research, Ixxiv (2001), 127-50; B. K. U. Weiler, Henry II and the Staufen Empire, 1216-72 
(Woodbridge, 2006), pp. 147-71. 

°° David Carpenter suggests that resentment toward the king’s Lusignan half-brothers conditioned the 
barons’ short-term actions. However, the Annals of Tewkesbury, which provide the only contemporary account 
of the reform parliament, indicate that it was only after the king brought up the subject of financial support for 
Sicily that the barons struck, calling for a three-day recess before returning to Westminster hall ‘girt with swords’ 


(Carpenter, ‘What happened in 1258?’, pp. 183-98). 
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Edmund was paraded at a meeting in the chapter house of Westminster abbey, but to 
no avail.” Like the jewel accounts in which it is mentioned, the bulla represents the 
aspiration and aesthetic accomplishment of Henry’s reign, but also the compromise 
and consternation that frequently resulted because the king was unable to obtain the 
consent and consensus of his subjects. 


"7 Chronica Majora, v. 623. 
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